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IHTRODOCTICaSf 

This  i&esls  is  the  rosiilt  of  a  study  to  determine  the 
extent »  the  deisand  md  the  need  for  evening  schools  tmA 
classes  in  Ksnsss  Hig^^  Schools* 

The  demand  does  aot  se^n  as  great  in  Kansas  as  in  the 
Coastsl  States,  due  to  the  need  of  Asiaricanization  there, 
due  to  the  greater  foreign  eleissent. 

Hew  York  with  so  sic^h  wamtpXayvmnt ,  and  so  many  people 
with  leisure  ttvss,  woiild  naturally  have  a  greater  deiaand  for 
evening  schools  end  classes  than  KsnsaSf  located  in  the 
rursl  center  of  the  United  States • 

The  field  is  new,  and  all  teachers  and  administrators 
«ra  groping  about,  attempting  to  find  help  in  solving  their 
problems.     To  date,  little  lias  been  published  <m  this  sub*- 
^ect,  probably  becattse  the  liioited  experience  of  school 
people.^ 

England,  Germany,  France  and  laany  European  co\m tries 
have  long  had  evening  schools  and  classes* 

Swening  schools  are  designed  for  people  isho  are  eisploy« 
ed  during  the  dc^  and  1^0  desire  to  prepare  for  proaziotlon  or 
«i3(0  desire  to  take  academic  subjects  i^ich  will  enable  theai 
to  receive  high  school  diplomas,   if  they  have  none. 


1,   PaysonoHaley,  Adult  Education  in  HosMHittking,  The 
Century  Canpany,  Hew  York,   1929. 
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A  mid»»«t  city  of  less  th«n  50,000  population  has  a& 
ftireriige  annual  enrollment  of  2500  in  evening  schools  and 
clasces.     This   shows  the  ns«d  for  such  i«ork.     Many  boys  eho 
underestlinate  tl»  value  and  importance  of  a  hl^  school  edu- 
cation would  do  well  to  stop  to  think  how  aaeh  better  it  is 
to  "bsIm  good"  while  attending  hij^h  school  than  to  return 
to  attend  evening  school,^ 


want  to  extend  their  general  education  KOd  pursT^ 
such  subjects  as  literature*  lawgaaiees,  civics,  etc*     la 
aany  cities  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  high  school  dlplooa, 
toad  in  sooMS  a  o«ll*es  deg^pwe*  by  attez^ing  evening;  schools 
Old  classes*     Others  wish  courses  siiieh  will  help  them  to  en- 
Joy  their  leisure  tirae,  such  as  dransatics,  music  oac  swlaa&lngi 
Still  others  attend  evening  school  in  order  to  prepare  bet- 
ter for  the  work  they  ere  doing  or  for  the  xaext  Job  ahead* 
and  choose  such  subjects  aa  drafting,  electricity*  boolckeep- 
ing,  etc*     All  of  these  reasons  are  worthy  and  it  is  wise  to 
recognize  them  all  In  planning  one's  course  over  a  period  of 
years .^ 

The  Anerican  public  school  system  is  fast  bee— iJig  m 
service  institutlcm  that  provides  an  opportunity  to  continue 
and  Improve  one's  preparation  in  practically  any  vocation 


1,  Smith-Blou^,   Planning  a  Career.     AiRerieon  Book 
Company 9  pg.  420* 

2.  Kyers,   Little  nvd  Hoblnsan*   Planning  Your  ftiture* 
McOraw-Hlll  Book  C<»ipany»  Mew  York,   1930*   Pg*  354. 
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•nd  at  any  age.     Truly,  this  is  a  step  in  the  dirocti<Mi  of 
not  only  K-^eating  tte  at«ds  of  all  the  children  of  all  the 
people,  t)ut  also  the  ne«da  of  those  lafho  are  beyond  the  youth- 
ful school  age* 

The  evening  school  coxiraos  mxst  be  interpreted  to  the 
people  isdio  are  moat  likojy  to  bo  interested,  such  as  nanu- 
faoturing  and  labor  groups,  coramercial  ^aployees  and  prospec- 
tive and  present  hoaemakers*     It  may  be  well  to  mention  that 
Uia  student  in  the   I'ull-time  day  schools  should  be  taught 
to  think  of  evening  school  as  a  place  to  continue  his  train- 
iag  after  he  enters  upon  smplo^^ioent. 

■STHODS  AMD  KATEKIALS 

A  questionnaire  vaa  aent  to  ti»   superintendent  of 
•ohools  of  all  first  and  second  class  citiea  of  Kansaa* 
About  twenty-live  of  those  cities  operate  schools  under  the 
supervision  of  C,  M*  Miller,  State  Director  of  Vocational 
Mutation,  Tt^aka,  Kansas* 

Eighty-five  questionnairaa  ware  sent  and  sixty-three 
asaanrs  received*     M^iy  reported     no  evening  scliools  or 
olaaaea* 


n 


1.  Patlow,  John  R*,  Supervisor  of  Industrial  Education, 
Lincoln,  Sebraska  —  Promoting  Elvening  Classes.  Iiwi.  Arts, 
Vol*  18,  Oct.  »29. 


A  QOKSTIOHNAIKE 
Of 
EfEIISG  SCHOOLS  AKD  CLAS2B8 

City  .,..,_.,....._,.._.__..__...,_.__^^  R«»»  of  person  reporting  „_.___._ 

In  this  school: 

!•  I'Vlwn  vere  evening  elftsses  first  orj^uoized? 

How  maxny  years  have  evenirxg  classes  been  offered? 

II.  Hime  of  courses; 

III.   Purpose 

IV.  Length  of  courses: 
Tine  of  yesr  offered: 

V*  Sarollnent: 

A.  Ksle    

B»  Bsatsle   ..... 

VI.   fhst  is  yoxir  sequence,   if  any,   of  courses  from  year 
to  yesr? 

VII.  Hour  of  day   offered 

VIII.  Do  last  yearfs  pupils  cob»  back? 
'Vhat  per  cent  drop  out? 

ZX*  Whst  are  the  ages  of  the  pupils? 
A.  Ean^ 
B«  ATorags 

X«  ffibftt  per  cent  are  rural? 

XI.  How  many  have 

A.  College  training? 

B.  High  school  training*? 


C.  Elementary  training? 
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A  detailed  study  of  Table  I  shown  on  page  5  shows  nine 
first  class  cities  having  evening  schools  and  tvo  haviag 
none,  ten  second  class  cities  having  evening  schools ,  th« 
f*e8t  none.  These  schools  were  organized  from  the  year  be* 
ginning  1909  to  1931 •  Taking  the  totals  of  fmaale  and  male 
enrollment,  they  are  almost  eqiial*  Practically  all  thes* 
cities  shov  a  very  satall  per  cent  of  rural  attendance^ 
Parsons  having  the  largest ,  15  2/3  per  cent. 

Table  11  shows  the  length  of  the  cotxrses  eoacionly  to  be 
six  veeks  and  offered  from  October  to  March  or  April,  in 
the  evening  from  seven  to  nine  o'clock.  Unanimously  last 
year's  students  attended  the  next  year.  The  age*  averaged 
about  thirty-five  years. 

Table  III  tabulates  the  educational  levels  of  the 
students  of  the  different  schools.  Less  than  10  per  cent 
have  had  college  training;  about  35  per  cent  high  school 
work  and  more  than  55  per  cent  elementary  schooling.  Ten 
•ehools  offered  at  least  ten  different  courses. 


qotstionnaires  were  not  verj  veil  filled  out  as  to 
purpose,  courses  and  number  enrolled.  Sons  of  the  ccwauents 
ttnm  ths  different  cities  are  offered  belmr: 

Hntehinson  offers  covirses  for  collegs  eredit  and  hom- 
waking  and  trade  coiirses  strictly  for  trade  extension  and 
efficiency.     They  also  have  cocffiiercial  coxirses* 
Parsons  purpose: 

A«  To  aM]GB  better  preparation  for  the  work  in 
which  they  were  engaged, 

B,  Increase  earnings, 

C,  Readjustment  to  laeet  chmn^^n   in  industry, 
Pittsburg,  Help  each  individual  to  progress  and  ad» 

vanee  In  his  work.  To  give  a  broader  outlook  on  the  work 
each  man  is  doings  to  enable  him  to  understand  the  physical 
principles  Mipleyed  in  his  work«  to  understand  and  appre- 
ciate the  safety  devices  that  should  be,  and  are  xised  in  his 
work, 

Wichita,  Those  who  took  these  courses  took  them  for 
tb»  general  knowledge  idiich  it  gave  them.  Baay  have  never 
tokon  those  lines  and  others  have  reviewed  tbsm«  Ambitious 
people  in  this  day  snd  age  wish  to  advance  themselves  and 
f<»*  that  reason  evcdl  themselves  of  these  opportunities  and 
take  these  various  courses. 

Primarily  they  took  these  courses  that  they  might  bo 
able  to  understand  and  work  out  actual  life  situations  rnucli 


u 

^tter,  therefore^  they  would  becowi  more   enthusiast ie  and 
happier  besides  they  would  enjoy  life  better  while  they 
llTed  azkl  tko   douht  would  live  longer  than  if  they  did  ziot 
aequlx^  the  Information  extended  to  then  by  taking  thes* 
eoxxraes* 

Arkansas  City.  HcMWMMikLng  classes  were  taken  chiefly 
to  economise  on  the  family  budget. 

Qoodland  has  just  nov  started  an  evening  school ^  offer* 
ing  bftokkeepingy  typewriting,  and  vocational  hoBenaking. 

lapynpi.  To  secure  help  in  solving  queationa  and  pro* 
blMM  ttiat  arise  in  their  professions  or  trades  or  liveli- 
hood. 

The  courses  conanonly  offered  are« 
i*  ioaa  KEu»ai]3ig 
2»  Show  Card  li'riting 
5*  Foods 
4«  MMtbaaieal  Srawing 

5.  Clothing 

6.  Cmnasreial  Courses 

7.  Auto  Meebanies 
8*  lathnuitiea 
9*  £leetrlclty 

10.  Chemistry  for  Kuraea 


1 
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BAfiLY  HISTORICAL  BAGKOHOOID 

To  tbs  ppeaent  ft^*  evoning  schools  and  classes  sf^ssr 
to  be  a  nev  thing  but  th&j  date  baek  to  early  colonial  days 
although  tboy  were  private  ventures  at  that  time;  they  had 
no  curriculum;  no  xmifona  fees  were  oliargpid*  TbB   day  school 
buildings  were  ttsed. 

The  first  evening  schools  in  col<»iial  Aaeriea  vsre  in 
Itov  Netherlands  ioiong  ]>uteh  colonists  in  1661.  In  1668 
evening  schools  were  li^ld  both  winter  and  smBosr  at  Klngstoiv 
Bew  York,  The  first  one  that  appeared  in  an  English  colony 
was  in  Sew  York  in  1690« 

Apprentiees  vere  aent  to  evening  schools  fron  6:30  till 
8:CX}  o'clock  for  three  months  after  ChristzEUiSy  at  first , 
tben  ell  t^  year  round. 

In  1753  such  schools  were  opened  for  young  ladies  every 
evening,  sons  ee^e  exclusively  for  ladies.  Heading,  writ- 
ing, crithiTBtic,  ciphering  and  accounting  ware  t^Mi  sost  im> 
portcnt  subjects  tau^t.  Later  French,  Greek,  Latin,  music 
and  art  aeps  adUled* 

Asierlea  is  surpassed  \3iy  Europe  in  the  establishaent  of 
evening  schools  for  adiilts.  Denmark  leads. 


1.  Seybolt,  Robert  Francis  (u.  of  111.)  Bulletin  Ko. 
24,  Bureau  of  Educ.  Ivesearch,  College  of  I  due.  "The  Brven- 
ing  School  in  Colonial  America."  1925. 
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The  first  eveztlog  acliool  in  the  United  otatdfl.  Tor 
slftves  and  zte gross  ««s  e«t«l>li8hed  in  1715  on  Staten  Isiwidii 
by  the  society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  The  first 
public  evenin^;^  school  in  the  United  States  was  in  Ixmis- 
ville,  I-entucky  in  1843,  The  first  public  high  school  in 
1856  was  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Originally  these  evening 
schools  vere  for  boys  azid  girls  imable  to  attend  day  school, 
bat  with  better  eniorcenent  of  compulsory  education  laws 
they  have  developed  into  English  lan^ttags  schools  for  the 
foreign  bom,  adult  illiterates,  also  into  technical  and 
trade  schools* 

I^iversity  extension  throu^  evening  sehools  began  in 
Mierica  in  1888  under  the  leadership  of  I^lvil  Dswey  of  New 
York.  According  to  Sowell,  tutor  of  Sxeter  College,  Eng- 
land, in  l&EO,  "'fhough  it  siay  be  impossible  to  bring  the 
masses  to  the  university,  we  say  carry  the  university  to 
them."^ 

Adult  education  may  be  defined  as  continued  education, 
to  teach  people  to  read  and  write  (which  was  shown  very 
necessary  by  the  revelations  of  the  iVorld  War,  the  terrible 
illiteracy)  azkd  offer  instruction  aupplenental  to  their 


!•  Robertson,  Florence  K.  The  Historical  Development 
of  livening  schools,  school  and  Society,  Vol.  32,  Aug.  30, 
1930,  P.  297. 


Proviaion  wa*  aade  for  instruction  to  adults  at  hours 
otbor  than  those  ot  actual  trork*  An  agricultural  evening 
school  or  class  is  a  school  or  class  established  and  main<- 
talned  under  public  auperrision  or  control  JTor  the  purpose 
oS  giving  systematic  Instiniction  suppleowntal  to  the  daily 
essployaent  of  tint   fanaer. 

A  vocational  evening  class  is  a  class  organized  to 
train  individuals  to  earn  a  living.  It  smst  be  operated  at 
hoors  other  than  those  of  actual  mt^X^ymHkt* 

Evening  classes  under  this  dofinition  may  be  conducted 
in  tbe  day  tiioo  i'or  workers  of  night  shifts  or  for  those  oa 
t«apc»ra]*y  lay-off  because  of  al«»k  work.  '^Evening  school^" 
then  becocies  a  j^enoric  term  Indicative  of  kind  of  work  done, 
rather  tSian  of  tine  of  day  ation  the  class  is  in  session, 

LAtBii  mfmiA>mFm  in  Tm:iiiiw  schools 

At  the  present  tine  «e  find  the  greatest  number  of 
evening  schools  in  the  Kcrth  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast 
states.  Although  the  South  has  been  behind  in  its  educa- 
tional system,  Arkansas  taugjit  5,000  illiterates  in  evening 
schools  and  classes  in  1928,  and  Louisiana  taught  60,000  il- 
literates in  the  saaie  year* 

A  st\idy  in  1924  shoved  that  three  million  adtats  were 
enrolled  in  aatao   kind  of  adult  education  in  the  United  states. 


Mult  education  In  /^.erlee  is  desiocratic,  i.  e,,  for 
tim  iBfioy  re  the  r  tii«n  tiKJ  privile^tsd  r©w»^ 

Pert-tlLje  and  evening  schools  r(uade2*#d  a  I&rg»  service 
diirln^  the  past  few  years  in  etipplying  effective  trainixig 
tisop  vmaj  vhoae  needs  vere  great.     Tbere  is  a  growing  re  cog- 

» 

nit  ion  of  tlMJ  value  of  evening  trado-cxtcnsion  coiirses  for 
eaployefi  persons  end  of  part-time  courses  f<H?  employed  young 
people.     There   is  a  ter^ency  to  raise   the  qualificaticais  for 
teacher^  ujT  evening  classes.     In  Hew  Jersey  tba  enrollEjent 
of  huilding- trades  apprentices  in  evenint,  classes  inereased 
£nk  100,  five  years  ago  to  2600  at  the  present  tiias*     Sons 
of  the  trade  organizations  pay  the  necessary  enrollsient 
ettsr^es  of  their  students* 

Practically  all  of  the  subjects  offered  in  the  lew  York 
continuatioLi  classes  ore  offered  in  the  sTsaing  classes. 

livening  schools  and  classes  in  Bev  York  State  in  cities 
with  a  populaticm  of  100«000  or  xsiore  are  requii^d  to  be  in 
session  for  at  least  100  nigtits;   of  50,000  people,   for  75 
nights;   other  cities  for  50  nl^ts.     In  school  systmas  which 
provide  evening  instruction  in  accordance  with  tto  State  Lai^ 
zalnors  between  seventeen  and  twenty-one  years  of  sgi  w&ko  are 
unable  to  use  the  English  langnsge  to  a  degree  of  efficiency 


1.  Robert8(»i,  Florence  K.     K»  Historical  Developraent 
of  Evening  Schools.     School  and  society.  Vol.  32,  August  30- 
1950,   P.  297. 


ccHsparmble  with  the  abilities  required  for  the  coBipleti<Mi  of 
the  fifth  year  of  the  eXeiaeDtary  school,  and  who  are  not  at- 
tending the  fxai-time  day  school,   wf  required  to  attend 
evening  inatx^uction,^ 

Hot  including  workera  on  the  farms,  there  are  about  50 
million  Bien  and  vonan  vorkern  In  our  country.     There  are  per» 
hapa  as  many  more  voaien  end  girls  who  are  called  upon  to  fol- 
low the  trade  of  haaaaaking^  with  its  variety  of  sub-tradea 
—  nuraing,  cooking,   laundry,   sewing,  etc* 

There  are  about  60  million  people  who  are  baey  folks 
day-times,  ^atio  need  help  to  sake  them  better  workers  at 
their  trades* 

At  the  end  of  1^5,  there  were  81,071  sion  and  5,469 
wooMin  in  evening  schools  under  the  Hational  Act  for  Vocation- 
al Education.     In  addition,   there  were  89,431  woBMin  enrolled 
in  vocational  hoannaking  classes,     ^is  shows  the  dMsand  for 
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evening  instruction, 

Evening  schools  are  now  open  in  either  t2»  hi^  school 
or  grade  schools  of  very  staay  cities.  They  offer  courses 
that  fit  right  into  the  need  of  people  who  ere  at  work  dur- 
ing the  day* 


1.  Proffitt,  Maria.  Bulletin  No.  21,  1929,  Induatrial 
Educ.,  1926-1928, 

2,  Agricultxiral  Evening  schools,  itevised  1930,  Bul- 
letin Ho.  89,  Agric,  Series  Ho.  17.  Federal  Board  of  Voca- 
tional 'due,  "ashlngton,  D,  C* 
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John  Hus«*Il«  who   left  high  school  at  the  end  of  his 
••cond  year  obtained  a  position  as  clerk  In  the  trust  de<* 
partraent  of  a  Detroit  bank,  iis  knew  that  he  sl^t  stay  In 
this  position  for  a  great  aany  years  iinless  he  prepared  hla* 
self  for  other  opportxmities  which  ehanee  might  open.  Be 
found  that  the  bank  had  a  school  which  he  could  attend.  Be 
registered  in  an  CTenlng  lav  school.  He  began  rapidly  to 
Isavn  Bttny  things  about  the  work  of  the  trust  oonpuigr.  The 
hmmi   of  the  departa^nt^  knowing  that  he  was  studying,  be^tn 
to  consider  him  a  nan  whio  would  some  day  be  ready  for  in*om» 
tion.  Pure  luck  gave  hira  his  chance.  A  oen  who  had  been 
with  the  eoa^MUQiy  for  years  and  who  was  considered  penuuaent 
left  to  take  a  position  with  another  eorapany.  John  was  the 
only  clerk  in  any  way  prepared  for  the  Job  and  so  was  given 
the  place*  His  "lucky"  advancement  into  this  positicm  mads 
further  promotion  rmich  easier.-^ 

Seope  of  work  in  Evening  Schools  in  tbs 
State  of  Aisconsin^ 


Academic 

General  »<-  comaax  branches 
course ,  reading,  spelling 

LUkgBSgS 

■stbenatlcs,  etc. 


1.  Lyon,  Leverett.  Making  a  Living:,  laeiaillan  Com- 
pany, 1927,  P.  23. 

2.  Fltspa trick,  Sdw.  A.  Adult  Education.  Wisconsin 
Edac.  HorlEon.  Vol.  4,  Bo.  2,  P.  9. 
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COBBBierclel 

Art 

Uozne  Seonociics 

Cltlsenship 

ClTil  Service 

Ine<»!«  7ftx 

Kalftted  trade 

Trede  ezid  teehnlcal 

MiseeXIaz»ou8 

First  aid 

Qywammlxm  end  physical 

Sdueation 

Masie 

It  has  heen  eetiaated  that  the  present  enrollment  of 
adults  in  correspondence  and  extension  schools  and  claasesj. 
«Bd  in  public  schools  is  approxiriately  six  million,  end 
that  approximately  ninety  per  cent  of  this  enrollment  is  in 
vocational  subjects^ 

Teachers  of  vocational  agriculttire  have  a  splendid  op- 
portanity  to  take  an  effective  part  in  this  new  and  rapidly 
growing  field  of  adult  education  by  offering  evening  classes 
in  vocational  agrieultuare  to  adult  faroers.  Let  the  faroers 
know  that  they  can  use  the  local  school  for  a  ineeting  place  j 
let  them  know  that  they  can  have  the  sezrviees  of  the  local 
agrlculttire  instructor  or  of  scsae  other  well  qualified  SMUft 
irtio  can  lead  them  in  the  discussion  of  their  fans  probleas| 
let  them  know  that  wturlcers  in  other  fields  are  roaking  pro- 
gress in  this  way;  and  beyond  doubt  a  movesaent  for  effective 
evening  class  instruction  in  vocational  agriculture  will  be 
started,^ 


1.  Schmidt  and  Ross.  Teaching.  ::veniR^  and  Part-time 
Classes  in  Vocational  Agriculture,  Century  Co.,  N.  Y..  1931. 
r»  S57.  ' 


Hoa^mftklng  adult  cleases  may  Ise  planned  for  tb» 
in  rural  c(»niQunltles«   small  tovna  or  large  cities.     They  BMy 
Iw  patronized  by  the  rieh^  the  poor  or  those  of  averftge  in- 
oeaB0«     They  may  be  desiiijied  to  help  the  ignorant  and  illit- 
erate ^  or  the  imiveraity  graduate;   taaey  tmj  be  tavi^t  in  the 
English  language »  or  a  foreign  tongue,  or  they  may  be  nade 
tmtt  aaana  for  teaching  English  to  those  vho  are  not  already 
familiar  with  it*     Any  phaee  of  homflOHUcing  oay  be  included 
in  the  evening  program.     It  may  be  household  iwchanics,  or 
the  cere  of  children,  or  laundorint;,  or  table  service  or 
dr>e«sn>aking» 

Classes  are  no^  conducted  at  any  time  of  the  day  or 
evening  iriiich  the  g/ecfap  selects  as  being  the  most  ocmvenient, 
every  day  or  once  a  week.     In  1923,  eleven  states  reported 
no  evening  school  classes  in  honeaaking  whieh  were  reimburs* 
ed  from  federal  funds.     In  two  of  these   states,  evening 
school  progp<te8  in  homemaking  wore  supported  from  state 
ftmds.     Today  there  are   only  three  states  that  have  no  even- 
ing fprogram  in  hoaeuOcing,  and  in  one  of  these  a  survey  of 
needs  for  adult  classes  has  been  made,  resulting  in  a  defi- 
nite recaoB»ndation  to  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion that  such  classes  be  organized. 

The  four  types  of  evening  classes  are:      (1)  Anericaniza- 
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tlon  work,  (2)  vocational  hoisem&kliig,  (3)  trade-ppopftrmtory 
lA  iMHBeaaking  subjects,  (4}  trade •^extens ion  In  hi— nwalrlnc 
subjects. 

Tbe  first  three  tyi^s  ere  administered  under  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act«  a  bill  passed  in  Congress  in  1917p 
«diieh  provided  for  the  expenditure  of  fedex^al  funds  to  fur- 
ther vocational  education. -^ 

A  BoiriMr  of  years  a^  vheat  I  (Jno«  Wright)  was  teaching 
architectural  end  aaehine  drawing*  a  young  man  cum  into  an' 
room  at  the  close  of  sohool  end  said,  "I  aa  a  boiler  aaker* 
I  work  on  a  ni^ht  shift  in  the  fiissofuri  Pacific  Eoiuad  House 
from  3:00  A*  B«  to  llsOO  P.  M»  My  foreman  has  just  told  »• 
he  is  going  to  be  prooKited  to  another  job  and  that  if  I  knew 
how  to  lay  off  the  patterns  on  boiler  plate  he  coxad  gst  a* 
]HP«n0ted  to  his  job*  I  tratnt  that  job,  but  I  never  took  dra«> 
ing  in  school,  as  I  never  had  an  opportunity  idtiere  I  went  to 
school.  Do  you  think  I  could  learn  how  to  lay  off  those 
patterns  if  I  caoa  up  here  to  your  school?" 

"XSs,  if  you  are  willing  to  work  and  If  you  know  the 
rest  of  boiler  making.   I  can  jjive  you  in  six  or  eight  wseloi 
t^e  instruction  and  practice  whieh  ttOted  to  idaat  you  already 
know  will  enable  you  to  get  by,  snd  after  yea  net  the  job 
you  can  keep  it  up  until  you  are  as  good  as  you  need  to  be.* 


1.  Paysca-Haley,  Adult  Education  in  Hosttmaking.  Th© 
Century  Company,  Hew  York,  1929,  P.  6-16. 
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1*  wnt  to  evening  school  for  six  iPMks*  He  h*d  a 
foundation  for  learning  lay-out  work  for  the  boilermakar 
vhleh  my   other  boya  «ho  had  aaver  worked  aa  architects  or  aa 
Bwichinists  did  not  have. 

One  day  after  he  had  hean  in  school  for  nearly  eig^t 
fMaka  b»  9m»   to  my  deak  rlth  hie  hooka  under  hla  am  and 
said,  "So  long,  »r»  wrl^t,  l»ve  got  to  leave  you,"  "??hat»a 
the  Batter,  are  you  going  to  give  it  up?"  "Ho,  I»in  not  giv* 
ing  it  up,  I»ve  got  the  forena&ts  job,  X«ll  he  back  later," 

Secretary  Davla  aaya,  *m»n   I  waa  a  boy  I  got  to  nl^t 
achool  after  a  hard  day  in  the  mills,  Wa  aere  huddled  to» 
gather  in  an  old  company  houae.  It  waa  a  rou^  place  and 
yet  that  plaoa  haA  aagle  in  it.  lltoyT  Because  even  in  that 
erude  schoolroom  opporttinity  waa  there,  wa  saw  shining  be- 
fore us  the  light  of  education,  wa  forgot  the  walla  about 
us.  How  I  would  like  to  know  whether  all  of  these  evenii^ 
•ohools  are  in  the  citlea?"  "Ho,  many  of  than  ar»  in  the 
country  high  schools  where  50,000  fanners  are  leeming  how 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  farming  to  a  batter  advantage; 
and  100,000  girls  and  wonan  are  attending  evening  schools  in 
iMMBaklng**! 

Him   evening  school  atwieoj;  haa  three  tilings  In  corasion: 
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cnn.  ^r  "■^y^^gfl;-     ^fltt  ^ftfl  ^our  Job.     Jno.    vliey  anA 
Sons,   Inc.,  Mew  York,   1930,   P.   97,  ' 


pbysleal  naturity}  aontal  maturity;   exi/d.  previcms  experlene* 
fts  vmffi  earaers  in  rising  skill  and  knovXedge  to  accomplish 
things  on  tbe  job.     He  has  learned  to  think  as  a  am  thinks » 
luis  a  frider  range  of  interests^  ohJeetiTes,  aabiticms*  and 
r»s|K»isibillties.     he  can  valk  out  of  school  \ahen  he  does 
net  get  i^iat  hs  ««nts.     Be  wants  plain  faets  with  no  frills 
and  he  wants  tlwse  in  his  own  trade  tex>ms«     The  school  can- 
not dictate  to  him.     ixer'j  evening  school  will  hare  wage 
earners  with  a  wide  rcngoi  of  native  ability  or  intrinsic  in- 
telligence.    The  one  thing  they  have  in  cosmon:     the  ability 
to  Ibflfld  doisn  sosw  Job  in  business*     Ssas  of  them  hsTs  had 
little  core  then  an  ei^th  gjtmSiM  adoeationy  s<»w  less«  sons 
have  had  hi|^  school.     A  great  bulk  is  made  vip  of  vorkuen 
wteo  left  school  early,  as  soon  as  the  law  permitted,  to  en- 
ter employment.     One  thing  they  have  in  cosaoon:     enou^  pre" 
vions  schooling  to  sseet  the  reqiiireiaents  of  some  occupation 
in  the  business.     When  the  eveninig  stiident  enrolls  he  is  in* 
terested  in  gen&ral  education;  not  degrees  or  oradits.     Bs 
requires  a  good  teaeher.     Usually  he  is  tired  after  a  day*s 
work,  has  to  travel  quite  a  distance »  has  a  family,  usually 
a  Sfflttll  incoBsa,  not  always  regulerly  ezoployad;   so  he  is  asAk- 
ing  sacrifices.     There  are  other  things  he  would  liira  to  do. 
SoMitiass  the  small  fee  is  a  sacrifice,  therefore  the  school 

1.   Offer  its  custooMrs  what  they  want. 


2«  Pronoto  aa  increased  dtmrnod   far  vbet  it  offers. 

3.  Render  a  satlsfactorj  servlco  to  cxutaoers* 

4.  Do  all  this  at  the  least  coat  in  time,  effort 
and  money  conslatent  with  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  the  buaineae*^ 

Cora  Wilson  Stewart  writes  in  TbB   Xanaaa  Teacher  fop 
Airil  1951«  "Give  a  man  t^  alphabet  and  there  aay  be  no 
limit  to  what  l»  may   accomplish*''  Oca  ■iimii  in  a  western 
state  wlio  leaned  to  read  and  write  at  the  age  of  fifty  was 
knocking  at  the  doors  of  a  university  .Then  she  reached  sixty^ 
She  had  cosipleted  the  eleaentary  and  hi^  school  courses  end 
had  done  sufficient  colle^  work  to  adnlt  her  to  a  tiniver- 
8ity« 

.ftnother^  an  illiterate  --  a  laborer  —  found  his  oppor- 
tunity in  a  night  school  for  loggers  which  a  teacher  started 
in  the  woods  near  a  log  e«m>«  Bs  was  sliqply  an  indifferent 
pupil  and  dropped  out  of  school  after  the  first  week*  To 
quote  his  own  words «  "AH  that  I  did  was  to  figure  on  ths 
blackboard  a  little  during  the  week*  and  tiie  teaohsr  may  have 
thought  that  he  failed  with  me«  but  he  touched  aose thing  in 
ae  and  X  waa  never  satisfied  until  X  entered  school  six 
months  later,   I  did  not  atop  xmtil  I  got  xay  master's  decree 
sad  shall  go  on  now  wntil  I  @ot  loy  doctor's."  "Riis  man  be* 
eSBS  the  bsad  of  c  departiaent  of  psychology  in  a  southern 
eollega* 


1.  Prosser-Bass.  The  evening  Industrial  School.  Adult 
Education.  The  Century  Gcaapany,  Hew  York,  1930.  Chap.  1-5. 


fhd  students  vary  in  ages  from  17  to  70,  average  about 
27f  years*  The  adult  college  sti^ent  differs  from  the 
regular  full->tii»e  college  student,  be  wears  a  hat,  he  does 
not  vear  a  ooon-skln  coat,  he  vears  garters  to  leeep  up  his 
seeks*  One  of  his  finest  qualities  is  deep  appreciation  of 
his  instructor,  if  the  man  "knows  his  stuff",  he  is  am- 
bitious to  cooe  when  he  has  family  ties  and  social  obli- 
gations to  meet. 

it  professor  of  sociology  said,  "I  get  a  great  kick  out 
of  sy  evening  class.  I've  negroes,  whites,  Jews,  Catholics, 
•ettleisent  workers,  rainisters,  court  officials  and  others 
who  know  their  cases.  Showing  the  experience  and  knowledge 
beyond  the  day  time  student*" 

A  young  fellow,  a  reporter  on  one  of  our  loeal  papers, 
eene  in  to  ask  about  organic  chemistry  and  one  or  two  other 
subjects  that  he  lacked  in  order  to  get  into  medical  school. 
We  chatted,  "Vihen  were  you  busted  out  of  college  for  failing 
in  your  studies?"  He  grinned  and  told  his  story,  a  cosanon 
one  -  too  ciaeh  undergraduate  social  life,  und«e  interest  in 
athletics,  warning,  dismiesal,  relinquishment  of  long 
cherished  plans,  a  job,  remorse  -  •   In  conclusion  he  snid, 
"I've  learned  my  lesson.   I'll  hold  ray  job  and  complete  thess 
courses  in  the  university  evening  classes*  Then  1*11  go  to 
awdieal  school  and,  by  George,  I'll  make  a  better  doctor 
than  if  I  had  gone  strai^t  through."  And  I  am  inclined  to 
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think  he  vas  right. 

7h«  «T«nlng  school  is  siaply  oaking  people  over.  Some 
waste  their  tirae,  but  they  are  meeting  fine  people  and  would 
be  spending  that  tlase  and  money  some  more  foolish  place* 

There  are  many  problems  in  this  adult  education  program. 
9&m  of  our  textbooks  are  written  for  the  adult  mind  and  in- 
structors are  too  prone  to  use  methods  that  they  have  been 
using  on  adolescents. 

Our  problem  is  to  expand  his  imrrow  vocational  program 
into  a  liberal  educational  one.  A  liberal  orogram  must  be 
offered.  The  teacher  must  not  be  too  strict,  the  pupil  will 
quit,  he  has  already  done  a  day*8  work  iriien  he  comes .^ 

PEiilSKlIT  TaUWS   OF  PmBABUL   FUTUHM  Bi::Vii;LOPlffi»f 

The  possibilities  of  the  evening  school  prograro  are 
manifold.  Cosanunity  satisfaction  will  more  t^an  compensate 
for  the  trouble  it  takes  to  launch  it.  Evening  school  work 
will  benefit  the  regular  public  school  classes  by  serving 
to  acquaint  patrons  with  the  work  of  the  school  and  by  help- 
ing the  home  economics  teacher  to  know  the  mothers  and  to 
understand  home  conditions  better. 

Work  with  adults  is  strictly  vocational  in  nature j 
there  is  immediate  value  from  the  work  taught.  It  is  vital. 
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1.  Itorsh,  C.  S,  Mazda  and  Minerva  Century,  April  1930 
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definite  and  produces  concrete  results*  The  pupil's  re- 
sponse is  iiffinediate  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  teaching 
my  be  roeasured  at  once.  The  attitude  of  the  elaes  is  an 
inspiration  to  a  teacher. 

Dp«  Thorndike  experimented  for  t»o  years  with  two 
groups  of  adults,  one  aTeraging  forty- two  years  of  age,  the 
other  twenty-two  and  both  were  compared  with  a  group  of 
children.  Both  groups  of  adults  learned  more  rapidly  than 
the  children,  and  the  older  group  learned  almost  as  rapidly 
as  the  youQger*  The  conclusion  reached  waa  that  no  one 
under  fifty  should  be  deterred  from  trying  to  learn  sortje- 
thiag  new  by  the  fear  of  being  too  old,  and  that  even  after 
fifty  the  decline  in  ability  to  learn  is  to  slow  that  the    .^ 
att^Bpt  to  learn  is  still  worth  while.  A  persco  learns  more   | 
rapidly  when  faee  to  face  with  a  problem  than  if  the  learn- 
ing takes  place  before  the  problem  arises* 

Many  anibitious  men  and  w<MBen  hare  been  forced  to  atop 
school  before  they  felt  that  their  education  had  been  com- 
pleted.  More  and  more  it  is  accepted  that  one's  education 
is  never  finished.  Men  and  women  are  asking  that  classes 
be  organized  to  meet  their  needs  and  the  public  schools 
throughout  the  country  are  accepting  this  responsibility. 
The  evening  class  program  is  planned  to  pronnte  better  home- 
making  by  meeting  the  specific  needs  of  any  or  all  groups  of  ^ 
wwoen  within  the  community. 


Miss  Haley  tells  of  an  evening  sewing  class  that  was 
well  advertised.  Iben  a  large  groMO   of  women  arrived  on  the 
first  night,  it  took  but  little  <|uestioning  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  to  find  out  that  these  people  were  not  in  the 
least  interested  in  clothing  construction,  -liat  they  really 
wanted  to  learn  was  ho«  to  clothe  a  family  for  the  least 
•Bount  of  money  1^  and  if  this  meant  in&kii^  clothes  at  home, 
tl»y  wanted  to  know  how  to  do  it  without  spending  awxch  time 
aad  how  to  avoid  the  "h<M»aade*  look.  Accordingly,  th« 
lessons  were  organized  into  talks  and  demonstrations  by  the 
teacher.  The  class  had  practically  100  per  cent  attendanee 
and  the  interest  ran  so  high  that  all  those  who  from  neces- 
sity missed  a  lesson  took  the  trouble  to  aaike  it  up  later.  * 

AflMrica  has  long  stood  tenth  from  the  top  of  the  list 
in  the  illiteracy  rating.  About  six  per  cent  of  our  Ameri- 
can citizens  were  aaable  to  read  or  write,  as  compared  with 
only  .05  per  cent  of  CJeraaam  citizens  in  a  like  unfortunate 
condition. 

Cora  '^Vilson  Stewart  saw  the  aeeds  of  the  riiral  people 
of  Rowan  County,  Kentucky,  so  she  started  the  first  "Moon- 
light School"  in  rural  districts  in  1911.  There  weiw 
anthers  who  could  not  write  to  children  grown  and  living  in 


1.  &rown-Haley.  The  Teaching  of  Boae  JSeffiooales* 
BottghtOB  Mifflin  Coa^eny,  Hew  York,  1928.  Chap.  9,  P. 150-160. 


other  states  -  mothers  who  could  not  resd  the  letters  they 
reeeived  and  who  walked  miles  to  bring  those  letters  to 
*llss  Cora"  to  open  and  answer  for  them*  There  were  middle- 
aged  men  who  would  "give  anything"  to  be  able  to  read  a 
newspaper*  Thez^  wez*e  yoiuig  men  laboring  on  the  mountain 
fanw  or  trapping  aniraals  for  distant  markets  who  same  to 
hmr   to  write  the  letters  necessary  to  carry  on  business 
transactions*  Many  of  Howan  county's  common  schools  were  of 
recent  origin,  and  numbers  of  persons  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  years  old  had  had  no  opportunity  to  attend  one  during 
earlier  yMUPS* 

The  co\mty  teachers  all  helped  tfrs*  Stewart.  It  was 
thought  t^iat  perhaps  about  three  hundred  adults  might  be  en^ 
rolled  for  a  short  session  of  classes  in  reading  and  writing 
to  be  held  during  the  moonlight  nights  of  the  fall  and  winter 
months*  The  roads  would  be  too  difficult  to  travel  "in  the 
dark  of  the  moon*"  ^t  more  than  four  times  that  number 
tamed  out  on  the  night  tl»  first  class  was  opened.  Practi- 
cally the  complete  roll  of  the  illiterate  of  Boweub  coxintyl 

By  the  third  year,  classes  were  established  all  over 
Kentucky  and  in  many  sections  of  Tennessee ,  Alalwrna,  South 
Carolina  and  other  states* 

The  Rowan  county  teachers  found  that  some  special 
equipment,  quite  different  from  that  used  in  teaching 


children,  would  be  needed  fop  the  irork  vlth  adult  pupils. 
It  isn't  good  psTchology  to  teach  a  groira  person  to  read 
froB  a  primer  that  tella  of  kittens  and  dollies,  hommwr 
interesting  as  sueh  stories  any  be  to  the  six*7earM>ld« 
So  Cora  Wilson  Stewart  wrote  and  published  a  set  of  vmm&ian 
•specially  adapted  to  the  noantain  adult  schools. 

Proa  the  first,  practically  all  workers  volunteered  and 
served  without  pay.  There  was  never  enough  money*  Then, 
about  a  year  ago  Julius  Hosenwald  beoaise  interested  and  ap- 
propriated ^200,000  to  advance  the  work. 

Mrs.  Stewart  is  now  designated  director  of  the  National 
Illiteracy  Coianlssion. 

doorgia  enrolled  and  tau^t  40,848  adults.  Alabosa 
tao^t  41,726,  South  Carolina  taught  49,145  and  Louisiana 
tau^t  108,351.  In  these  four  states  alone,  240,070  il- 
literates were  taught  to  read  and  write. ^ 


1.  Benschoten,  J.  A.   Just  to  Head  and  V.ritel 
¥iorld*s  Vork,  Vol,  59,  Ho.  12,  December  1930. 
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The  night  life  of  our  cities  ia  changing.  Yearly 
Bore  thousands  tarn  from  the  theaters  to  classrooms*  The 
worker,  by  day  is  beeeadng  the  student  by  night.  Many  are 
not  working  for  degrees.  "The  time  has  passed  when  it  was 
considered  that  education  could  properly  end  when  one 
entered  upon  the  serious  responsibilities  of  life."  Credit 
is  given  toward  defppeesy  the  curriculum  is  as  closely 
superriaed  as  in  the  day  courses  and  the  same  instructor* 
teach  the  night  elasses. 

!•«  York  City  has  the  largest  ni^  student  body,  with 
Chicago  a  close  seeond.  Boston  has  completed  its  sixteenth 
year  with  some  3600  students.  In  Sew  York  City,  night 
elasses  outnumber  the  theaters.  A  large  part  of  the  evening 
crowds  that  thrvag  the  street  cars,  subways  end  the  elevated 
lines »  is  converging  on  one  or  another  of  the  centers  of 
•^Aation.  Other  thousands  are  seeking  knowledge  over  the 
radio,  such  instruction  being  provided  by  Hew  York  University 
and  College  of  the  City  of  Mew  York.  Many  others  study  at 
home  by  such  methods  as  that  furnished  by  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

The  trend  seens  to  go  from  vocational  and  oosnercial 
to  art  and  literature.^ 


1.  Going  to  College  at  Night.  Review'  of  Reviews. 
May  1929,  P.  90-92. 


The  cost  of  evoning  schools  and  elasses  is  flEoall, 
usiially  from  two  to  five  dollars  per  pupil,  if  he  attend* 
75  per  cent  of  the  olasaes  he  peeeives  a  refund.  The  teech- 
er  usually  gets  two  dollars  an  hour  fpora  State  and  Federal 
gOYemnents. 

Tour  coHEHunity  will  spend  part  of  its  tine  and  money 
for  movies,  auto  riding,  pool,  dances,  if  it  does  not  spend 
its  time  in  evening  school.  Every  tinw  your  citijsens  boy 
gasoline  or  tickets  to  the  movies,  most  of  the  laoney  goes 
out  of  town.  Attendance  in  evening  classes  is  the  eheapest 
and  at  the  smm  tlae,  the  nost  profitable  aanMoent  in  the 
world  to-day*  It  swells  the  saving  bemk  account*  This 
etatMBeat  ewse  from  a  man  who  knows:  "The  aian  or  woiaan  in 
industry  pays  for  his  own  supervision.  He  pays  his  pro- 
portion of  the  foreman's  salary.  If  he  learns  his  job 
through  short  unit  courses  in  the  evening  school,  he  auto- 
Btttioally  reeeivea  aore  ntoney  -  some  that  he  was  fox^aerly 
contributing  toward  the  forea«ft*8  salary*" 

le  are  going  to  see  the  day  when  in  towns  and  cities  of 
Xmsas,  evening  school  attendanse  will  beocme  a  •eaamnity 
habit. 

Detroit  had  evening  elaases.  It  has  jUBq;>ed  to  fourth 
city  and  motor  center  of  the  world *^ 


1*  Agricultural  Evening  Schools,  Revised  1930. 
Bulletin  Ho.  89.  Agricultural  Series  Ho.  17. 
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i!i¥«ning  schools  ax*e  less  expensive  than   day  schools. 
Four  years  of  high  school  and  four  years  at  a  state  unl- 
▼ertity  cost  a  public  tax  of  i^y069«,  i^ile  night  school 
for  eight  years  only  amounts  to  about  <;^0«  Since  there  are 
more  who   cannot  go  to  day  school,  evening  schools  should 
•tvecigly  be  advocated.'^ 

People  have  aiore  leisure  time  on  account  of  machinery 
and  istproTed  organization  of  business  and  the  shortencKl  vork 
flay  and  week,  the  evening  schools  and  Glasses  are  a  good 
place  to  spend  this  leisure »  also  it  would  prevent  pessi- 
mistic and  uninteresting  old  age,  and  also  reduce  illiteracy. 

Superintendents  of  city  schools  are  discovering  that 
evening  schools  and  classes  have  a  decided  nholesome  effect 
not  only  upon  the  attitude  of  the  children  of  parents  who 
attend  them  but  upon  the  attitude  of  large  groups  of  adults, 
as  B»8t  adults  liho  attend  evening  schools  belong  to  various 
organisations  ^ich  are  led  througih  their  influence  to  sup» 

o 

port  the  school  program, 

1!he  vocational  agricultural  group  eoTnprises  adult 
farniers  over  21  years  of  age,  established  in  farming,  who 
pursue  i^ort  and  intensive  units  of  organised  and  systeBatle 


1,  Meed  for  Kvening  Schools  -  Monthly  Labor  Review 
Vol,  28,  January  1929,  P.  99-101 

2*  Bulletin  No.  23,  1929.   L.  R.  Alderman.  Adult 
Education  Activities  During  the  Bienniuia.   1926-1928. 


Instruction  In  agriculture  for  a  mininium  of  ten  sessions 
devoted  to  one  work,  which  will  supyalement  their  daily  em- 
ployment, and  who  do  at  least  six  months  directed  or  super- 
Tlsed  practice  in  agriculture •  The  purpose  of  this  work  is 
to  offer  adult  faraisrs  any  assistance  ndilch  will  ImproTo  or 
promote  their  efficiency  in  any  respect  of  their  farming 
business* 

1«  Teaching  eTening  classes  gives  the  vocational 
agriculture  instructor  one  of  the  hest  opportunities  to  be- 
eoia*  personally  acquainted  with  farmers  in  the  eoionunity. 

2«  Acquaints  teachers  idLth  the  farming  problems  in 
the  conanunity. 

5«  Develops  better  cooperation  with  their  boys  on  thtt 
part  of  the  parents  in  the  home  project  wjrk. 

4.  Brings  taxpayers  into  direct  contact  with  tho 
school  system* 

Since  evening  school  instruction  is  on  a  volimtary 
basis.  It  natxirally  requires  promoting  activities  of  various 
kinds,  (1)  personal  contacts,  (2)  advertising,  (3)  efficient 
instruction* 

Satisfied  students  furnish  one  of  the  best  means  of 
promotion.  They  have  personally  experienced  that  efficient 


1*  Schmidt-Ross.  Teaching  evening  and  Part-Time 
Classes  in  Vocational  Agriculture.  The  Centtury  Coropany, 
Bew  York,  1931. 
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instruction  has  helped  thmt   in  doing  a  better  piece  of  work 
on  tbe  job. 

The  success  of  an  evening  school  program  is  saeasured 
not  only  in  terms  of  the  service  rendered  to  those  uteo  taks 
up  short  unit  courses  for  one  term^  but  rather  by  the  number 
that  continue  to  take  additional  courses  year  after  year.^ 

According  to  Mr.  L,  B,  Polloo,  State  Supervisor  of 
i^ieulttxre,  Topeka,  Kansas,  there  are  about  t^renty  evening 
schools  in  agriculture  in  Kansas  high  schools  in  rural  en* 
rXroBBmnta,   that  are  not  included  in  the  date  obtained  from 
first  and  sseoDd  class  cities  of  Kansas.  These  classes 
average  twenty  adult  farraers,  the  range  being  ten  to  forty- 
eight*  The  confex^nce  oethod  is  used  and  problems  are  dis- 
cussed* One  enterprise  consists  of  ten  lessons,  such  jobs 
as  i»rk  production,  controlling  diseases,  feeding,  marketing^ 
soil  production  or  fertility,  are  taken  up,  £ach  faxvier 
agrees  to  carry  out  at  least  one  practice  i  i  iiiiwunniin  in  the 
conference,  such  as  raising  hogs  on  a  clean  field* 

Sometimes  the  vocational  agricultural  instructor  hesi- 
tates to  meet  the  best  farmers  in  the  coiomunity*  Through 
the  class  projects,  the  sons  of  the  farmers  8h<^  hov  such 
they  are  getting  at  day  school,  the  fSathors  beconw  inter- 
ested, arid  the  instructor  scores  with  them* 


1*  Patlow,  John  R,  Promoting  Evening  Classes.   Ind. 
Arts,  Vol.  18,  Mo.  10.  October  1929* 


of  those  agricultural  evening  schools  are  found 
at  Colby,  PairvieWy  Bill  City  and  Washington,  Kansas* 

Since  fl»ney  is  already  spent  for  equiiarant,  laborator- 
ies, buildings  and  teaehers  for  the  day  schools,  vhy  not  let 
the  adults  get  the  use  of  thttsT 

Vocation  classes  are  not  urged  upon  schools  because  the 
funds  are  aoaree*  There  is  never  enough  isoney  for  rein* 
borsement* 
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